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OBERT Jameson is a skilled coun- 

sellor on college-entrance problems. 
A short time ago, he wrote an article for 
The Saturday Evening Post. In it, he 
discussed some of the problems faced 
by American youths who want to enjoy 
the benefits of an advanced education. 
He stressed the qualities that high 
school graduates must possess in order 
to be admitted to colleges and universi- 
ties. 

“After you have proved... that you 
are a good scholastic risk,” writes Mr. 
Jameson, “you must show that you have 
what is known as good character. With- 
out it you are going to have trouble 
getting into any college, no matter how 
brilliant your scholastic record may 
have been in high school.” 

There are, of course, exceptions to 
every rule. Some young people with 
serious character defects get into col- 
lege despite efforts to keep them out. 
Even if they do, however, their success 
is only temporary, for their defects are 
almost certain to cause them serious 
difficulties both in their school years 
and in their adult lives. 

Just what is meant by having a good 
character? This word is not easy to 
define. It means the sum-total of many 
desirable qualities in an _ individual. 
Among these are dependability, honesty, 
a sense of responsibility, and a genuinely 
cooperative and friendly attitude. 

To see how well you are developing 
these qualities, ask yourself the follow- 
ing questions: Do I keep my word? Do 
I turn in my assignments on time? Can 
my teachers and classmates rely on me 
to do my share in school and class proj- 
ects? Am I preparing myself to serve 
others as well as being served by them? 

Would I refuse to cheat on an exam 
even if I knew that my dishonesty would 
not be found out? Am I a good sport, 
both in victory and defeat? Am I care- 
ful not to hurt the feelings of others 
through hasty actions or remarks? Am 
I willing to take part in unpleasant but 
necessary tasks—as, for example, help- 
ing to clean up the 
gym after a school 
party? 

If you can con- 
scientiously answer 
“yes” to most of 
these questions, you 
are developing good 
character traits. If 
too many of your 
answers are “no,” 
you are on the 
wrong track and you 
should take immediate action to get on 
the right one. 

Strength of character is within the 
reach of anyone who wants and deter- 
mines to possess it. In your experi- 
ences and relationships at school and 
at home, you have constant opportuni- 
ties to develop into a right-thinking, 
right-acting type of individual. 

What do you have to gain by develop- 
ing a strong, fine character? A great 
deal. You will have inner satisfaction 
and happiness. You will have a far 
greater chance than otherwise of being 
well adjusted, contented, and successful 
in your career, your family life, your 
social relationships. You will avoid ac- 
tions which needlessly cause many peo- 
ple unhappiness and trouble. 
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HAWAII STATEHOOD COMMISSION 


They want their territory to be a state. 


New States Coming ? 


Alaskan and Hawaiian Territories Hope Congress Will Grant 
Them Full Membership in Our Federal Union 


ORTY-EIGHT states-in the Union; 

48 stars in the flag. These figures, 
which American youths learn early in 
their lives, have remained unchanged 
since 1912—the year in which New 
Mexico and Arizona became our 47th 
and 48th states. 

Lately, however, there has been 
much talk of the prospect that our flag 
may gain one or two new stars. Ha- 
waii and Alaska have been knocking 
hard at the gate for admission to state- 
hood, and early this month it seemed 
clear that Congress would give serious 
attention to their demands. 

Last year the House of Representa- 
tives passed a measure that would 
grant statehood to Hawaii alone. As 
we went to press, the House was get- 
ting ready to take up Alaska’s case, 
and the Senate was preparing for a 
major debate on both territories. 

Hawaii and Alaska for many years 
have sought to join the federal Union, 
and they have received considerable 
backing from the rest of the country. 
During the 1952 Presidential cam- 
paign, Democrats officially endorsed 
“immediate statehood” for both terri- 
tories. Republicans also endorsed both, 
though they spoke more positively on 
Hawaii than on Alaska. 

President Eisenhower, since enter- 


ing the White House, has indicated 
that he doesn’t think Alaska iis ready 
for statehood, but he has urged Con- 
gress to bring Hawaii into the Union 
at once. 

With respect to this whole issue, 
lawmakers and others are now divided 
into three general groups: (1) those 
who want statehood for both terri- 
tories; (2) those who favor it for 
neither; and (3) those who want it for 
Hawaii alone. 

Later in this article we shall mention 
some reasons for the differences in at- 
titude toward the two areas. First, 
though, we shall turn to a more gen- 
eral discussion of the questions that in- 
volve both of them. 

At present, Hawaii and Alaska are 
known as “incorporated territories” of 
the United States. Provisions of the 
U. S. Constitution and of our federal 
laws extend to them just as to the 
states and the District of Columbia. 
The people in both territories pay reg- 
ular federal income taxes. Hawaii, in 
fact, turns considerably more revenue 
over to Uncle Sam than do several of 
our states. 

Each of the two territories has a 
legislature, elected by its own people; 
and a governor, appointed by our Pres- 

(Continued on page 2) 


Argument Over 
East-West Trade 


Should Free Nations Increase 
or Further Cut Down Com- 


merce with Red Lands? 


a ie night last spring a revenue 
official of the British colony of 
Hong Kong—just off the China coast— 
was waiting for the sailing of the ferry 
to Macao. The latter is a Portuguese 
possession partly on the Chinese main- 
land and a haven for smugglers. 

Suddenly he saw a man swimming 
in the dark water by the ferry’s hull. 
The swimmer was towing what ap- 
peared to be several inflated rubber 
balls. 

The officer shouted. The swimmer 
abandoned the articles he was towing 
anc dived. As he did so, the officer and 
bystanders could see that the man wore 
on his feet big rubber flippers to help 
him inswimming. He escaped, but the 
inflated balls were fished out of the 
water alongside the ferry. 

They turned out to be bags contain- 
ing American tool bits. These bits— 
the cutting edges of tools—were in 
great demand in communist China. 
The “frogman” had evidently hoped to 
attach the bags to the ferryboat’s hull. 
Presumably another person in Macao 
had been waiting to remove the bags, 
and to see that they were sent on into 
China where the bits would be used. 

The incident is one of many smug- 
gling attempts reported by officials 
concerned with enforcing the free 
world’s trade controls with communist 
lands. These controls are today be- 
coming the subject of increasing con- 
troversy. Some people in the free na- 
tions want the controls strengthened. 
Others want them continued as at pres- 
ent. Still others want the controls re- 
laxed. 

Most of the controls pertain to stra- 
tegic materials. These are items which 
would increase the military strength of 
the communist lands. They include not 
only guns and other weapons but many 
other articles ranging from ball bear- 
ings to electrical equipment. 

BACKGROUND. The United States 
and its allies have been trying to curb 
the export of strategic materials for 
several years. In 1949 representatives 
of about 14 countries, including Brit- 
ain, France, and almost all other free 
nations in Europe, met in Paris and 
drew up plans to control exports. They 
agreed not to send strategic goods to 
communist lands. They have cooper- 
ated ever since. Although all the gov- 
ernments have not always seen eye to 
eye on just what is a strategic product, 
U. 'S. officials say there has been agree- 
ment in most cases. 

In May 1951 the UN General Assem- 
bly recommended that all nations stop 
sending to China and North Korea ar- 
ticles that would be useful in helping 
them wage war. With a few excep- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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of “mulch” paper, 


which is somewhat like tar roofing paper. 
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IN HAWAII, preparing pineapple field for a crop. The machine is laying rows 


It checks weed 


growth and aids the retention of moisture in the soil. 


Statehood 


(Continued from page 1) 


ident and approved by the Senate. The 
U.S. Congress can repeal any measure 
passed by either of the territorial 
legislatures, but it seldom—if ever— 
does so. 

Each territory sends to Washington 
a delegate who can attend sessions of 
the U. S. House of Representatives, 
who can speak and introduce bills, but 
who cannot cast a vote. Alaska and 
Hawaii are represented at the national 
conventions which nominate Presiden- 
tial candidates, but they take no part 
in the Presidential election which oc- 
curs a few months later. 

Why do Hawaii and Alaska desire 
statehood? There are several reasons. 
For one thing, they want to reniove 
forever all doubts that they are ac- 
tually part of the United States. Some 
people within the 48 states hold the 
completely incorrect notion that the 
territories—in a sense—are foreign. 
Citizens in Alaska and Hawaii resent 
this mistake. They are Americans and 
want to be so recognized. 

Also, statehood would give Alaska 
and Hawaii certain powers that are 
today lacking. They could choose their 
own governors, send senators and rep- 
resentatives to Congress, cast votes for 
President, and have a voice in passing 
or defeating Constitutional amend- 
Their legislatures would be as 
those of the other 


ments. 
independent as are 
states. 

Why do numerous people oppose ad- 
mission of Alaska and Hawaii as full- 
fledged members of the Union? One 
argument frequently heard is that they 
are too far from the rest of our states. 
They are so distant, it is said, that 
their inhabitants will never take the 
same interest in affairs of the whole 
nation as do—for instance—the people 
of Michigan or Nebraska. In case of 
war, it is argued, these outlying areas 
would be harder to defend than our 
present states. 

Statehood advocates reply: “The dis- 
tance of these territories makes very 
little difference any more. We can now 
travel more easily from our Pacific 
Coast states to Alaska or Hawaii than 
a person could go from New York to 
Virginia in 1800. Alaskans and Ha- 
waiians have just as much interest in 
national affairs as do the people of the 
various states. 


Discussed 


“As to the military situation: We 
are already bound to defend Alaska 
and Hawaii as part of the United 
States. In fact, as World War II 
proved, they are among the most stra- 
tegically located portions of our coun- 
try, 

For both territories, the statehood 
drive has been held back partly by po- 
litical considerations in Congress. Cer- 
tain Democrats, regarding Hawaii as 
a Republican stronghold, have been re- 
luctant to let the islanders have a full 
voice in Congress or in Presidential 
elections. At the same time, certain 
Republicans and southern Democrats 
have opposed Alaska. These groups 
feel that Alaska would frequently side 
against them. 

Hawaii. Besides the general points 
that apply to both territories, there are 
some arguments which involve Hawaii 
alone and some that involve Alaska 
alone. Hawaii, for example, has faced 
these special objections to her state- 
hood: 

“The island people are largely of a 
different racial stock from that of the 
mainland’s inhabitants. According to 
1950 census figures, the majority are 
of Oriental descent. We shouldn’t ad- 
mit a state containing so many people 
who differ in race and background 
from those of our other states. 

“Furthermore, there has been a 
great deal of communist influence in 


Hawaii. Communists have been ex- 
tremely active in labor union affairs 
there. The islanders, for this reason, 
should not be given increased political 
power.” 

Americans who favor Hawaiian 
statehood reply: 

“Regardless of race, Hawaii’s people 
are already citizens of the United 
States—and loyal ones besides. Their 
record of loyalty during World War II 
was excellent. Why would a majority 
of these people be seeking full member- 
ship in our Union if they did not have 
a strong feeling of devotion to this 
country? 

“It is true that Hawaii, like various 
other parts of the United States, has 
had trouble with communists. How- 
ever, she has taken as vigorous action 
against them as has any state in the 
federal Union.” 

Description. This island territory 
which we have been discussing is a 
little more than. 2,000 miles southwest 
of San Francisco, on the northern edge 
of the Tropics. Consisting of eight 
main islands and several smaller ones, 
it has a total land area somewhat 
larger than that of Connecticut. It has 
approximately half a million people— 
about as many as live in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Hawaii is a stopping place for ships 
and planes traveling between the U. S. 
mainland and the Far East. It is also 
a tourist attraction in its own right. 
Thousands of people visit the terri- 
tory each year. 

The territory gets its name from its 
largest island, Hawaii. The most 
thickly settled island, however, is 
Oahu. It contains Honolulu—the Ha- 
waiian capital—and also our big Pearl 
Harbor naval base where the Japanese 
first attacked Americans in World 
War II. 

Sugar and pineapples are Hawaii’s 
chief products. About 75 per cent of 
the world’s canned pineapple comes 
from this island territory. 

I:awaii has an excellent school sys- 
tem, with courses of study similar to 
those found on the mainland. 

Alaska. Far to the north, there is 
much disappointment over the fact 
that President Eisenhower’s adminis- 
tration has not promoted Alaskan 
statehood. Observers say that most of 
the Alaskan people desire admission to 
the Union, though there is some strong 
opposition among them. 

The following arguments are used 
against Alaska’s obtaining statehood 
at this time: 

“If Alaska were now admitted to the 
Union, it would be by far our most 
thinly settled state. Though more 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


IN ALASKA’S MOUNTAINS, U. S. armed forces during winter training exercises 


than twice as large as Texas, it had 
only 182,000 people (including thou- 
sands of military men) in 1952. Ne- 
vada is the only state whose population 
is anywhere near so small, and it has 
far less area than Alaska. 

“At present, the U. S. government 
takes care of many administrative 
services that would be turned over to 
the state if Alaska entered the Union. 
Financing a state government to su- 
pervise Alaska’s vast stretches of wild 
country would put a heavy burden on 
her relatively few people. 

“Nearly all the land in the territory 
is now U. S. property. Some of it 
would probably be given to the state 
government if statehood were granted, 
but—even so—Uncle Sam’s Alaskan 
holdings would still be immense. 

“Moreover, Alaska is a critical de- 
fense outpost, and U. S. military ac- 
tivities will long continue to have a 
tremendous influence upon practically 
all phases of life in that northern ter- 
ritory. In short, the federal govern- 
ment is bound to play a big role in 
Alaskan affairs, whether the area be- 
comes part of the Union or not. It 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
WEST COAST distances to Alaska and 
the Hawaiian Islands 


wouldn’t make sense for Alaska to re- 
ceive statehood under these circum- 
stances. 

“Salmon fishing, one of the main 
Alaskan industries, now operates 
largely under federal regulation. If 
Alaska entered the Union, her state 
government would assume responsibil- 
ity for policing this industry. Salmon 
companies fear that the state would 
make more rigid restrictions upon 
large-scale fishing than the federal 
government now does and they feel 
that the present regulations are strict 
enough.” 

People who favor Alaskan statehood 
reply: 

“Alaska’s size and population do 
not provide any convincing argument 
against her entering the Union. Look 
at the contrasts among our present 
states. Rhode Island would fit into 
Texas about 220 times. New York’s 
1952 population was nearly 85 times as 
great as Nevada’s. Alaska, regardless 
of population, is an important part of 
our country and deserves statehood. 

“Besides, she is growing with amaz- 
ing speed. She had 72,500 people in 
1939, 128,600 in 1950, and 182,000 in 
1952. U.S. military and defense work 
accounts for part of her growth but 
most of the progress is based solidly 
upon development of the northern 
land’s rich resources. Alaska will grow 
faster as a state than she will as a ter- 
ritory. 

“With reference to finances, a Sen- 
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ate committee majority report declared 
in 1950 that ‘Alaska can assume all es- 


’ sential additional costs of statehood.’ 


“Of course the federal government 
must continue to carry on many ac- 
tivities in Alaska. It does in all the 


_ States. It owns much land in the Rocky 


Mountain region, and has military in- 
stallations throughout the country. 
These conditions do not interfere with 
the statehood of the areas involved. 
(Under present proposals, moreover, if 
Alaska becomes a state her government 
will receive more than a fourth of 
Uncle Sam’s present holdings of land 
in the territory.) 

“The salmon situation constitutes a 
point for—not against—statehood. 
Those regulations which the state gov- 
ernment quite likely would enact— 
and which the federal government 
thus far has failed to enact—are 
needed for conservation.” 

Description. Though sometimes re- 
garded mainly as a land of ice and 
snow, Alaska has much land that is 
suitable for farming. The territory 
possesses a tremendous variety of 
natural resources. Salmon, gold, and 
furs are her best developed products, 
but these are not all. Her evergreen 
forests can provide vast amounts of 
lumber and paper. There are deposits 
of coal and petroleum, and the moun- 
tain streams can furnish great quan- 
tities of hydroelectric power. The ter- 
ritory offers jobs for lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, and many others. 

While Alaska still contains areas of 
unexplored wilderness, its towns have 
modern shops, offices, and restaurants. 
Juneau, located in the strip of land 
that stretches down between Canada 
and the Pacific, is the capital. 

Eskimos and Indians make up 
roughly a sixth of the Alaskan popu- 
lation. Many of them are hunters and 
fishermen, while others work in mines 
and canneries. 

Alaska has great strategic impor- 
tance because of her nearness to So- 
viet soil. In case of a world war, 
Russian bombers heading toward our 
industrial centers might seek to use 
the Alaskan route. Our forces sta- 
tioned in Alaska are keeping a lookout 
for such invaders. 

Recent polls indicate that about four 
fifths of the American people favor 
statehood for Alaska and her com- 
panion territory, Hawaii. Advocates 
of statehood use this point as an argu- 
ment on their side, but opponents reply 
that most people simply have little 
understanding of the issues involved. 
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The Many American Territories 


U. S. Holdings Are Widely Scattered in the Caribbean Sea and Pacific 
Ocean Areas. A Few Are Large, but Most Are Only Very Small Islands. 


|‘ addition to Alaska and Hawaii, 
the United States owns and controls 
a number of territories scattered far 
off our continental shores. Some of 
the territories are tiny dots of land in 
the Pacific Ocean. Others, like Puerto 
Rico in the Caribbean Sea, are impor- 
tant regions. 

Puerto Rico. We obtained it from 
Spain in 1898, as a result of the Span- 
ish-American War. U.S. military offi- 
cialis governed the territory at first, 
but government gradually was turned 
over to civilians. 

The Puerto Ricans today elect their 
own legislature. Its laws cannot be 
overruled by Congress, as was once 
the case. Puerto Ricans also elect 
their own governor, and are the only 
territorial people to do so. Luis Munoz 
Marin is the governor. The U.S. Pres- 


ident appoints governors for other * 


territories. 

Puerto Ricans also have a Resident 
Cornmissioner who represents them in 
Washington. The Commissioner has 
a seat in the House of Representatives 
and may speak before the House. He 
does not, however, have the right to 
vote on legislation. 

Puerto Ricans are U.S. citizens. 
They may enter continental United 
States to live and work at any time, 
without any restrictions. 

Under its new constitution, adopted 
in 1952, Puerto Rico is known as a 
Coinmonwealth—a term long used by 
Great Britain to identify Canada, Aus- 
tralia, the Union of South Africa, and 
other members of the British family 
of nations. 

A majority of Puerto Ricans seem 
to think that the Commonwealth ar- 
ranyement is quite satisfactory. There 
is a large block of Puerto Ricans who 
hope that their land will one day be- 
come a state, but they seem to be in 
no hurry about this. 

A smaller Puerto Rican group wants 
complete independence from the 
United States, if that can be brought 
about peacefully and in good time. In 
general, though, Puerto Ricans are 
content to let government remain as 
it is for a long time to come. 

Lying 950 miles southeast of Miami, 
Florida, Puerto Rico has an area of 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


PUERTO RICO is the largest of American territoties in the Caribbean Sea 
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U. S. TERRITORY in the Pacific Ocean is spread over a wide area 


3,435 square miles—about 114 times 
larger than Delaware. Roughly three 
fourths of the island is mountainous. 
Most of the people live along the nar- 
row coastal plain, which is 10 miles 
wide along the northern coast and even 
narrower in the south. There are 
nearly 650 people per square mile on 
this island as compared to about 52 
on the U.S. mainland. 

Sugar is the big crop in Puerto Rico. 
Since the sugar cane needs little at- 
tention, except at harvest time, that 
industry does not supply regular em- 
ployment. Other crops include citrus 
fruits, corn, rice, coconuts, and va- 
nilla. Often working at home, Puerto 


Ricans manufacture straw hats and 


make fine embroideries. Manufactur- 
ing provides a living for only a few 
people. 

Population is over 2,200,000. Most 
of the people are poor, and many are 
often unemployed. Average earnings 
are only about $400 a year per person. 
Raising the standard of living is 
looked upon as a far more important 
issue than that of statehood or inde- 
pendence. 

Virgin Islands. The U. S. owns 65 
of the Virgin Islands (Britain has 
some 35) lying 40 miles east of Puerto 
Rico. St. Thomas, St. John, and St. 
Croix are the largest American is- 
lands. They have a population of 
about 27,000. Most of the other is- 
lands are uninhabited. The whole 
U.S. group has an area of less than 
140 square miles. Sugar cane is the 
chief crop. 

The U.S. President appoints a gov- 
ernor for the islands. We bought 
them from Denmark in 1916. They 
are important as a military base. 

Panama Canal Zone. By agreement 
with the Republic of Panama, the U.S. 
controls a strip of land 10 miles wide 
and 40 miles long, through which runs 
the Panama Canal that connects the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Popula- 
tion is less than 60,000, not including 
U.S. military forces on guard over the 
Canal. The U.S. President appoints 
a governor who administers the Canal 
Zone—except in wartime when it is 
controlled by a military commander. 

Pacific Territories. The U. S. takes 
in numerous small Pacific islands: 


Guam is 216 square miles in area, 
with a population of about 59,000. It 
has local self-government. .The island 
is 30 miles long and from 4 to 10 
miles wide. Crops include rice, coco- 
nuts, and pineapples. Guam is a U.S. 
air and naval base. We acquired it 
from Spain in 1898. 

The American Samoa Islands con- 
sist of seven volcanic and coral islands, 
with a total area of 76 square miles 
and a population of 19,000. The is- 
landers handle their local affairs under 
supervision of the U.S. Department of 
Interior. Pago Pago in Samoa is one 
of the best harbors used by the Navy 
in the South Pacific. We obtained the 
islands as a result of negotiations with 
Germany in 1899. 

The Wake Islands—Wake, Wilkes, 
and Peale—are together 4 square miles 
in area. Population is less than 1,000. 
Wake is a naval and air base, which 
we acquired from Great Britain in 
1898. 

Baker, Howland, and Jarvis are 
about a square mile each and prac- 
tically uninhabited. They are used 
chiefly as emergency airfields. 

Midway Islands—Eastern and Sand 
—have an area of 2 square miles. 
Discovered by us in 1859, the islands 
are useful as an air and naval base. 
Johnston Island, 3,000 feet long and 
600 feet wide, and Kingman Reef, only 
150 feet long and 120 wide, are 2 of 
our smallest possessions and of no real 
value. Canton and Enderbury, 4 
square miles in the Pacific, are con- 
trolled jointly by Britain and the 
United States. 

Trust Territories. Apart from U. S. 
territory, we also administer some 
2,000 small Pacific Islands with a total 
area of only about 685 square miles. 
We control them at the request of 
the United Nations. The territories 
are the Carolines, the Marianas, and 
the Marshalls. Population is made up 
of small and widely scattered native 
groups. 

By agreement with Japan, made in 
1951, we administer a number of Japa- 
nese Islands and use them as defense 
bases. These include Okinawa and 
other Ryukyu Islands, which form a 
650-mile chain and have a population 
of about 1 million. 
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THEY HELPED DAD with his income tax. 


exercise in the problem of adult living. 
Andrews, Federal Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 





WIDE WORLD 
The four students shown and 
some 300 others at Shawnee Mission High School, Mission, Kansas, made out 
income tax returns this year for parents and neighbors—as part of a practical 


Shown with the four is T. Coleman 
Many other high schools 


throughout the nation are taking part in this program. 


Citizens and Disloyalty 


How far should individual Ameri- 
cans or private groups go in.their ef- 
forts to combat disloyalty in the U. S.? 

A nation-wide debate on this ques- 
tion was touched off a short time ago 
when a Norwalk, Connecticut, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars post revealed 
its program for tracking down Reds. 
The local VFW group set up a special 
committee to collect information on 
local residents suspected of being dis- 
loyal. The material was then sent to 
the FBI. 

A number of other chapters of vari- 
ous veterans’ groups say they are con- 
ducting similar anti-subversive cam- 
paigns in their communities. On the 
other hand, some organizations of ex- 
Gl’s, including certain local VFW 
posts, speak out against the practice. 

In support of these methods: “The 
FBI has asked all Americans to report 
subversive activities to its agents. 
Individuals and private groups can do 
their part in strengthening the nation 
by conducting active campaigns of 
hunting down disloyalty wherever it 
may exist. Since all unfavorable data 
on individuals is sent to the FBI, loyal 
Americans have nothing to fear.” 

The other side: “We agree that 
Americans should report subversive 
activities to the proper authorities. But 
community-wide hunts for disloyal per- 
sons by inexperienced individuals and 
groups can cause great harm to in- 
nocent persons who may be wrongly 
accused of un-American activities. 
Such tactics go against our American 
ideals of fair play.” 


Price of Coffee 


What, if anything, can be done to 
bring down the price of coffee? Con- 
gress is studying this question. 

One Senate group thinks certain 
practices on the markets where coffee 
beans are bought and sold are partly 
responsible for the high coffee prices. 
This committee recently approved a 
measure to provide for government 
supervision of U. S. coffee markets. 
The bill now awaits consideration by 
the full Senate membership. 


Growers insist, however, that high 
coffee prices are caused by shortages. 
There simply isn’t enough coffee to go 
around, these people say. They point 
out that the crop in Brazil, our chief 
coffee supplier, suffered great losses 
last year because of frosts and pests. 

Meanwhile, congressional groups, as 
well as a federal government agency, 
are going ahead with their probe into 
high coffee prices. ; 


The President’s Day 


On an average day, President Eisen- 
hower is at his White House desk by 
8 o’clock in the morning. He quickly 
reads over several newspapers, signs 
about 50 to 100 letters, then plunges 
into a round of meetings with top 
public officials. Except for a short 
break at lunch time, these activities 
take up his day until 4 or 4:30. 

The President also must act on bills 
passed by Congress. So far this year, 
only a few legislative measures have 
come to his desk for action. He signed 
these a short time ago. They include 
(1) a measure to continue payments to 
relatives of GI’s still unaccounted for 
in the Korean fighting, and (2) an 
act dealing with the number of acres 
that farmers are being asked to plant 
in cotton and wheat this year. 





At times, the President also talks to 
distinguished foreign visitors, or 
makes speeches in various sections of 
the nation. In _ fact, Eisenhower 
traveled more in his first year in office 
than any of his predecessors in the 
White House. He covered close to 
40,000 miles in a year’s time. 

President Eisenhower sometimes 
leaves the chores of his office behind 
him to have a little fun. At times he 
plays golf at a nearby course. When 
he can get away for a few days, he 
plays the game at his favorite golf 
links at Augusta, Georgia. He also 
paints, plays bridge, and watches tele- 
vision programs. 


What Do You Think? 


It has often been noted that all 
major powers on the globe have a de- 
partment of war or defense in their 


- government setup, but no department 


of peace. Should we have a special 
government agency devoted to the 
problems of peace as well as an office 
dealing with defense matters? 

Democratic Representative Harley 
Staggers answers this question with 
an emphatic “yes.” In fact, the West 
Virginia lawmaker introduced a bill a 
short time ago calling for a depart- 
ment of peace. He is trying to get 
other legislators interested in the pro- 
posal. Meanwhile, President Eisen- 
hower has also promised to give the 
matter careful study. 

Representative Staggers, and those 
who support his plan, believe that a 
U. S. government agency for peace 
would go a long way toward convincing 
people everywhere of our peaceful 
aims. Critics of the idea contend that 
a separate office for this purpose is not 
needed, since the quest for peace is 
already the main concern of our State 
Department. 


Life in a Trailer 


If you have ever lived in a mobile 
house trailer, or wondered what it is 
like to live in one, you may want to 
see MGM’s “‘The Long, Long Trailer.” 
The film tells a rollicking story of a 
young couple who start out their mar- 
ried life in a trailer. 

The comedy opens as Nicky Collini 
(Desi Arnaz) and Tacy Bolton (Lucille 
Ball) make plans for their wedding. 
Before Nicky has a chance to think 
things over, Tacy convinces him to 
buy a trailér. Their adventures with 





MGM 


“THE LONG, LONG TRAILER,” a new movie, stars Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz 


he Story of the Week 


the huge trailer, which they call the 
“Whale,” add up to a highly enter- 
taining film. 

Other stars in the movie, besides 
Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz, include 
Marjorie Main and Keenan Wynn. 


Pakistan Essay Contest 


In the January 25 issue of this 
paper, we told about an essay contest 
which is being held to select an Ameri- 
can boy and girl to visit Pakistan with 
all their expenses paid. It was our 
understanding that this contest was 
open to both junior and senior high 
school students. We have now been 
informed that only 11th and 12th 
graders are eligible. 





EAGLE SCOUT Ray Hayes of Wash- 
ington, D. C., presents the first Freedom 


Scroll to Vice President Nixon. Top 
government leaders have signed the 
scroll, pledging support to the nation- 
wide Crusade for Freedom drive. It’s 
on behalf of Radio Free Europe, which 
combats communist propaganda with 
broadcasts of news about the free world. 


We are very sorry to have passed 
this erroneous information on to our 
readers, and hope that not too many 
younger students have spent time on 
preparing essays. Those who have 
should keep their material for possible 
later use, because the Pakistani Em- 
bassy hopes to have this contest from 
year to year. Again, we want to ex- 
press regret for the misinformation. 


Lodge Defends UN 


Membership in the United Nations 
is paying us big dividends, in the 
opinion of our chief UN representa- 
tive Henry Cabot Lodge. Lodge sum- 
marizes the benefits he thinks we are 
receiving as follows: 

The UN has become an effective 
means of shaping world public opinion 
in the interest of peace. Even the Iron 
Curtain hasn’t been able to choke out 
all ideas of freedom expressed in the 
United Nations. | 

Through the world body, we are able 
to watch Soviet officials at close hand: 
This helps us in our efforts to work 
out the most effective policies in the 
“cold war” with Russia. Moreover, 
Soviet stubbornness in refusing to 
come to fair agreements on world con- 
flicts in UN debates has helped gain 
supporters for our side. 

It is true that the world body has 
many shortcomings. It has not yet 
wiped out the threat of war. But it 
is our best hope for peace and security. 
We are getting much more than our 
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MRS. EISENHOWER poses with wives of the President’s Cabinet officers and 


two other leading ladies in the national capital. 
officer’s wife, we shall indicate in parentheses 


husband. 


After the name of each Cabinet 
the department headed by her 


Left to right: Mrs. George Humphrey (Treasury), Mrs. Charles E. 


Wilson (Defense), Mrs. Herbert Brownell (Justice), Mrs. Arthur Summerfield 


money’s worth out of our United Na- 

tions membership, Mr. Lodge thinks. 
(Mr. Lodge is the administration’s 

leading spokesman on the UN.) 


Postal Rates Issue 


Legislators in both houses of Con- 
gress are now studying proposals to 
boost postal rates. The suggested 
change in rates, supported by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, would increase the 
cost of mailing a first-class letter out 
of town from the present rate of 
three cents an ounce to four cents. The 
cost of sending air mail and certain 
printed matter, such as magazines, 
would also go up. 

At present, the Post Office Depart- 
ment spends a little more than 2% 
billion dollars a year to carry on its 
work. It earns only around 2 billion 
dollars from the sale of stamps and 
other services. That leaves a deficit— 
expenditures over income—of more 
than half a billion dollars a year. 

Our postal organization is a gigantic 
government enterprise. It has about 
500,000 workers on its payroll. It 
owns or rents thousands of buildings 
across the nation, and uses great num- 
bers of trucks and other equipment to 
carry on its work. 

The Post Office Department distrib- 
utes millions of pieces of printed 
matter, such as newspapers, at low 
cost. It does this in the public inter- 
est. The postal organization also 
helps out other government agencies. 
For instance, it distributes income tax 
forms for the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue without making any charge. 

Those who support an increase in 


postal rates say: “The Post Office 
Department, as a huge government- 
run business enterprise, ought to 
charge enough for its services to be 
self-supporting.” Others argue: ‘“Be- 
cause our postal system performs 
many public services, it should not be 
expected to pay its own way.” 


Cold War Armistice? 


What are the chances for a peaceful 
settlement of the issues that split the 
western nations and the Soviet Em- 
pire? News analyst Walter Lippmann, 
writing in Look magazine, expresses 
his opinion on this question as follows: 

We may be entering a new era in 
the struggle between our side and Rus- 
sia. Recent events seem to indicate 
that there soon might be an armistice 
in the “cold war,” but no real peace 
settlement. 

Neither side now expects an early 
war. Allied leaders believe that since 
195) we have become so strong. that 
Russia can no longer hope to win a 
decisive victory if war comes. Thus, 
it would be folly for the Soviets to 
risk all by launching a war now. 

Though the danger of immediate 
war has diminished in past months, 
the prospect for a final peace settle- 
ment remains dim. Why? Because 


world leaders don’t think important ° 


issues can be settled on terms both 
sides are willing to accept at this time. 

It is unlikely, therefore, that the 
representatives of the United States, 
Britain, France, and Russia, meeting 
in Berlin, will come up with any agree- 
ments of importance. Also, for the 
time being at least, no real peace 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 





“Professor, your laboratory has ex- 
ploded into the air.” 

“Good! That means my experiment 
has succeeded.” 


* 


Teacher: “How could a single person 
make so many mistakes?” 

Bobby: “Dad isn’t single; he’s mar- 
ried.” 

















HANIE IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


A mother was telling her six-year-old 
son about the golden rule. 

‘‘Always remember,” she said, “that we 
are here to help others.” 

[he youngster mulled this over for a 
minute and then asked: 

‘Well, what are the others here for?” 


* 


Mrs.: “That wallpaper you put on 
looks fine, but what are the funny bumps 
al) over it?” 

Mr.: “Good grief! 
down the pictures.” 


* 


Athlete: “How high is my tempera- 
ture, doctor?” 
Doctor: “One hundred and one.” 
Athlete: “What’s the world’s record?” 
* 


One sure way to get the last word in 
an argument is to say: “All right.” 


* 


]f you want to forget all your other 
troubles, wear a pair of tight shoes. 


I forgot to take 


(herself a Cabinet member, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare). 


WIDE woReLo 
(Post Office), Mrs. Douglas McKay (Interior), Mrs. Ezra Benson (Agriculture), 
Mrs. Eisenhower, Mrs. Richard Nixon (wife of the Vice President), Mrs. Sinclair 
Weeks (Commerce), Mrs. James Mitchell (Labor), and Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby 


Mrs. 


Dulles, wife of Secretary of State, was in Berlin when photo was taken. 


settlement can be expected in Korea. 

Unable or unwilling to make war or 
peace, the real policy of world leaders 
will be that of making the best of 
things as they are. Efforts will be 
made to relax tensions, not settle 
issues. The big conflicts cannot be 
settled either by diplomacy or by mili- 
tary decision as matters now stand. 

Such are the views of Walter Lipp- 
mann. 


Around the World 


The Foreign chiefs of the United 
States, Britain, France, and Russia, 
meeting in Berlin, had reached no im- 
portant decisions as of last week. Rus- 
sia continued her refusal to permit 
free elections to choose a government 
for a united Germany. She still in- 
sisted on a five-power conference to 
include Red China. 

Meanwhile, new unrest has devel- 
oped among East Germans over food 
shortages, particularly potatoes. 

Radio Free Europe is now conduct- 
ing a drive for funds to operate trans- 
mitters which carry the story of free- 
dom and democracy into communist 
lands. This privately supported or- 
ganization, with headquarters in Mun- 
ich, Germany, has 20 transmitters in 
Germany and Portugal. 

The Senate recently gave Wiscon- 
sin’s Republican Senator McCarthy 
and his investigating group an over- 
whelming vote of confidence. The law- 
makers set aside $214,000 to enable 
the committee to carry on probes for 
the coming year. All senators present 
but one—Democratic Senator J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright of Arkansas—voted 
to provide the funds. 

Italy is still without effective lead- 
ership. As of last week, no Italian of- 
ficial was able to win the parliamentary 
support needed to form a government. 
Meanwhile, Italy is paralyzed through 
lack of leadership at a time when un- 
employment and other critical prob- 
lems need speedy attention. 

American intelligence officers say 
they are learning a great deal about 
Soviet espionage methods in the Far 
East from talks with Yuri Rastovorov, 
a Russian agent who came over to our 
side. Rastovorov was once an aide 
to the late Lavrenti Beria, Russia’s 
former secret police boss who was 
executed last year. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the two major articles next week 
will be (1) Indonesia; (2) the pros 
and cons of whether congressional 
and other government salaries should 
be increased. 





| sPoRTS | 


HIS week the world championships 

in figure skating are taking place in 
Oslo, Norway. Aiming to defend their 
world titles are two Americans: 18- 
year-old Tenley Albright of Boston 
and 20-year-old Hayes Jenkins of 
Akron, Ohio. 

Figure skaters have to be able to 
trace more than 40 different figures. 
Known as “school” or “compulsory” 
figures, these tracings must be done 
with the utmost precision. In com- 
petition the judges draw six of the 
figures by lot, and all skaters must do 
each of these figures three times. 

After the school figures are skated, 
each performer must execute an orig- 
inal program of jumps, twists, and 
spins in time to music. In this ex- 
hibition, women skate four minutes, 
and men five. 

In 1948 Dick Button of Englewood, 
New Jersey, became the first American 
ever to win a world crown in figure 
skating. He held the title through 





1952, and then retired from amateur 
competition. Last year Hayes Jenkins, 





WIDE WORLD 


CHAMP figure skater, Tenley Albright 


a student at Colorado College, suc- 
ceeded him. 

The women’s titleholder, Tenley 
Albright started taking skating les- 
sons at the age of nine. Two years 
later she was stricken by polio. Though 
it was a mild case, Tenley’s chances of 
ever becoming a skating champion 
seemed dim. However, her doctor told 
her that the exercise of skating was 
just what she needed. The Boston 
girl took to the ice every day, and her 
skating played an important role in 
helping her to recover. 
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East-West Trade 


(Concluded from page 1) 


tions, the free nations claim to have 
carried out the resolution. Since China 
and North Korea were actually waging 
war on UN troops, the controls were 
much more strict than those placed on 
other communist lands. 

In the same year, the U. S. passed a 
bill introduced by Congressman Battle 
of Alabama. The Battle Act forbids 
the United States to give aid to any 
country that knowingly allows the 
shipment of certain strategic items 
to communist lands. However, the Act 
permits the President to continue aid 
if ending it would appear to be clearly 
harmful to the United States. 

These are the main background facts 
in the East-West trade controversy. 
East-West trade means trade between 
the free nations (the West) and the 
communist lands (the East). These 
terms are used in a general way. Ac- 
tually there are some countries in the 
East—Japan, for example—that are 
free nations, while others in the west 

like Czechoslovakia—are communist. 

EXTENT OF TRADE. We in this na- 
tion sell no products at all, non- 
strategic or otherwise, to communist 
China. Moreover, we have cut off 
practically all business with Russia 
and other communist lands. In 1952 
we sold only 1 million dollars’ worth 
of goods to these countries. 

Trade between our western friends 
and communist countries. also declined 
during the Korean War, but the drop 
did not compare to that of ours. There 
is still considerable commerce being 
carried on across the Iron Curtain. 
Just exactly how much :is uncertain, 
because the available facts are not too 
dependable. But here are the latest 
official figures: 

In the first six months of 1953, the 
free nations of the west sold 449 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods to the Red 
nations as compared to 577 million in 
the same period of the year before. 
This was a drop of 128 million dollars. 

But while their total sales to all com- 
munist lands fell off, the western na- 
tions were doing more business with 
Red China in the early part of 1953 
than they were doing a year earlier. 
Whereas during the first six months 
of 1952, they sold only 112 million dol- 
lars’ worth of goods to China, their 
sales during the same period last year 
increased to 163 million dollars. 

Both in 1952 and 1953, however, 
China sold much more to western na- 
tions than they sold to her. In other 
words, she received fewer goods and 
supplies from them than they received 
from her. 

Have the strategic trade controls 
been responsible for the over-all drop 
in trade between our western allies and 
the communist nations? Only partly, 
say U.S. trade officials. An even more 
important cause for the decline, they 
maintain, has been the Soviet policy 
of forcing communist lands to buy and 
sell among themselves. Russia has 
tried to have the communist area be- 
come self-sufficient, but she has ap- 
parently come to the conclusion that 
this goal cannot be reached. The 
nations under her control are, for the 
most part, poorly developed. They 
simply must be able to trade with 
countries outside the Iron Curtain in 
order to live at all decently. 

As it has become evident to the com- 
munist lands that they need certain 
items produced only in the West, they 
have tried many schemes to get the de- 


sired articles. They have been willing 
to pay big prices and fat commissions 
to obtain strategic materials. 

Senator Joseph McCarthy of Wis- 
consin and his supporters feel that con- 
siderable amounts of strategic goods 
from the free nations are falling into 
communist hands. Administration of- 
cials contend that the allied control 
program is keeping most products of 
military importance from going be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

TIGHTEN CONTROLS? Many Amer- 
icans feel that trade controls should 
be strengthened. Senator McCarthy 
and his supporters want especially to 
tighten controls in’the case of com- 
munist China.. Their views may be 
summarized as follows: 

“The list of strategic materials 
should be expanded. Take, for ex- 


If we tried to dictate trade policy to 
Britain and our other allies, it would 
surely break down the whole ‘control 
system and probably the alliance of 
free nations.” 

RELAX CONTROLS? At the same 
time this discussion is going on, a 
quite different question has been raised 
elsewhere: Should trade controls with 
communist lands be relaxed? This 
question recently came up at the Big 
Four Foreign Ministers’ conference. 

At this meeting, Foreign Minister 
Molotov of Russia made a big bid for 
increased trade between the commu- 
nist lands and western Europe. He 
blamed the United States for “pro- 
hibiting . . . trading with the Soviet 
Union,” and he painted a rosy picture 
of the benefits that such trade would 
mean for France and Britain. 
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HONG KONG HARBOR. The British colonial port in Asia has been a trading 
center for ships of both eastern and western nations for many years. 


ample, the trade that many of our 
allies carry on with China. Though 
they may not send arms to our Chi- 
nese enemy, they are sending other 
articles that help to strengthen this 
communist government which fought 
against U. S. soldiers in Korea. 

“Cotton cloth helps to clothe a com- 
munist soldier, medicine helps him to 
remain healthy, fertilizer helps the 
farmer to raise more food to feed the 
soldier. Our allies should make the 
same sacrifices we have made and 
completely curb their trade with this 
enemy country. Otherwise, U. S. aid 
should be withdrawn from them.” 

Administration officials and others 
favoring the present control system 
say: 

“The articles that our allies have 
been selling to Red China do lit- 
tle toward increasing that country’s 
war strength. Moreover, this trade 
strengthens our allies more than it 
does China. 

“We must remember that our Euro- 
pean allies are much more dependent 
on foreign trade than we are. Britain, 
for example, has to buy 60 per cent of 
her food abroad, and thus cannot af- 
ford to pass up a single chance to ex- 
pand her trade in non-strategic items. 


According to Molotov, western trad- 
ers would find for their goods a tre- 
mendous market of 800 million people 
—the combined population of the com- 
munist lands. Such a vast market 
would mean, said Molotov, prosperity 
for the nations of western Europe. A 
few days later Russia offered to buy 
one billion dollars’ worth of goods 
from Britain over a three-year period. 

These views represent, of course, a 
reversal of the former Soviet policy, of 
discouraging trade with western lands. 
Behind this reversal in policy—U. S. 
leaders are convinced—is: (1) the 
Russian desire to get manufactured 
goods from the West to relieve serious 
shortages; (2) a new propaganda ap- 
proach to break up the alliance of free 
nations. 

Molotov’s views unquestionably have 
an appeal to some people in Britain, 
France, and elsewhere. The fact that 
we are decreasing our aid to these 
lands is causing them to look for new 
ways to obtain funds with which to 
buy needed foreign products. 

U. S. VIEWS. Concerning the bid put 
forth by Molotov, U. S. officials say: 

“Russia has been unsuccessful in 
breaking up the alliance of western 
nations by political or military means. 


Therefore, she is now trying to carry 
out her goal through economic means. 
Her reversal in trade policy is, for the 
most part, only a new approach in the 
‘cold war.’ She is trying to arouse 
resentment against the United States 
among the nations of western Europe 
over trade matters, so that they will 
break away from the U. S. and in time 
—so Russia hopes—come under com- 
munist control. 

“There are big falsehoods in the 
Soviet trade views. For example, she 
says that the U.S. is keeping the west- 
ern allies from trading with commu- 
nist nations. This is not true. Work- 
ing together as equal partners, the 
U. S. and her allies are controlling the 
trade of strategic goods only. Last 
year there was well over a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of trade between eastern 
and western Europe in non-strategic 
goods. Does this look as though the 
United States were—as Russia con- 
tends—‘strangling’ East-West trade? 

“The Soviet Union claims, too, that 
expanded trade with the East would 
bring prosperity to western Europe 
and solve all economic problems. This 
is false. Before trade was controlled, 
eastern Europe was neither a large 
source of supply nor a big market for 
the western lands. 

“For example, in 1947 less than five 
per cent of Britain’s exports went to 
countries now under communist con- 
trol. Less than three per cent of 
France’s exports went to these lands. 
If present controls were lifted, there is 
no reason to think that East-West 
trade would reach anywhere near the 
level that Molotov says it would. 

“Insofar as East-West trade will 
promote the cause of peace—and not 
war—it is desirable that it be carried 
on. That is exactly the basis on which 
the present control program is set up, 
permitting, as it does, the flow of non- 
strategic materials. It would be folly, 
indeed, to scrap the control program. 
That would be playing right into the 
hands of the Russians.” 

TRADING SURPLUSES. Our officials 
make plain that we intend to explore 
every possibility of expanding trade 
so long as it will not strengthen our 
enemies. One angle which may be ex- 
plored in coming weeks is the possi- 
bility of selling some of our food sur- 
pluses abroad. Recently certain U. S. 
businessmen went so far as to try to 
buy part of the government’s huge sur- 
plus of butter for re-sale to Russia. 

Acquired under the farm price-sup- 
port program, the butter cost our gov- 
ernment about 67 cents a pound. It 
was indicated, though, that the Soviet 
Union would pay only 40 to 50 cents 
a pound for it. It now appears that 
we will not sell the butter at that price. 
Many U. S. officials feel that it would 
be wrong for American housewives to 
pay more for U. S. butter—it is selling 
at from 65 to 80 cents a pound in stores 
here—than Russian consumers would 
have to pay. 

Some Americans, though, look at the 
matter in a different light. They think 
that if we could get something worth- 
while in exchange—manganese for our 
stockpile, perhaps—it would be good 
to make deals of this kind with Rus- 
sia. At least, they say, we would get 
something for our butter which other- 
wise will spoil in time and will be 
worthless. 

This problem and others affecting 
East-West trade will be in the head- 
lines in coming weeks as opponents and 
supporters of the present control sys- 
tem present their views to Congress 
and to the American people generally. 
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Your Vocabulary 








In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 8, column 4. 


1. There was a paucity (paw’si-ti) 
of good men in the club. (a) large 
number (b) scarcity (c) majority (d) 
powerful group. 


2. The senator said the group didn’t 
want another subsidy (siib’si-di). (a) 
surplus (b) election (c) non-working 
member (d) government grant. 


3. No one knows what criterion 
(kri-teer’i-iin) he used to decide who 
should go on the list. (a) standard 
(b) report (c) knowledge (d) system. 


4. There was considerable disparity 
(dis-pair’i-ti) in the way the men were 
treated. (a) difference (b) confusion 
(c) interest (d) similarity. 


5. He evinced (é-vinsd’) an interest 
in politics. (a) claimed (b) showed 
(c) denied (d) learned to express. 


6. He left little room for doubt that 
he was a loquacious (16-kwa’shis) per- 
son. (a) honest (b) talkative (c) 
well-mannered (d) interesting. 


7. He won despite vociferous (v0- 
sif’ur-iis) opposition. (a) unfair (b) 
determined (c) hidden (d) noisy and 
boisterous. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in the numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to the description given here. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will spell out the name of a 
great country. ; 


1. Capital of Alaska. 
2. Leading Hawaiian product. 


3. Large Japanese island under U. S. 
administration. 


4. The U. S. supervises a number of 
territories for the United 

Nations. 
5. Except for Puerto Rico, governors 


for U. S. territories are appointed by the 


6. Important metal product of Alaska. 
7. A leading Alaskan fish food. 


8. The biggest U. S. territory in the 
Caribbean Sea. . 


9. The capital of Hawaii is located on 
this island. 


10. Alaska and Hawaii seek 


11. Both Alaska and Hawaii are 
bases for U. S. armed forces. 


12. Leading product of Puerto Rico. 
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Last Week 


HorizONTAL: Kemal Ataturk. VERTI- 
CAL: 1. Kremlin; 2. Wiley; 3. Moslem; 
4. Istanbul; 5. Butler; 6. Bayar; 7. Mont- 
real; 8. Pakistan; 9. Ontario; 10. Tru- 
man; 11. Iron; 12. Ankara. 


» men’ 


WIDE worst 
220 POUNDS of leg bone, thousands 
of years old. Fishermen found the bone 
off a Danish island. Danish scientists 
(above) say it belonged to an ancient 
maminoth, a type of elephant now ex- 


tinct. The Danes hope to find a com- 
plete skeleton of the animal. 





POLICEMEN in Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, get orders from headquarters faster 
now than before through the small 
pocket radio, displayed by Clifford 
Fraser, police supervisor. The battery 
set receives signals for distances up to 
40 miles. 


Scienee in the News 


ILOTS will be able to get a better 

check on just how far they’re flying 
above ground with a new-type radar 
altimeter. Because the new gadget 
measures distance above the ground, 
not merely above sea level, the instru- 
is expected to increase flying 
safety in heavy fogs, darkness and 
when flying over mountains. 

The Raytheon Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the U. S. Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics together developed the de- 
vice. They say it is almost impossible 
for the apparatus to record wrong in- 
formation. If the device should pick 
up « misleading signal, the indicator 
neecle automatically is hidden from 
view. It becomes visible again only 
when a true reading is found. 

The new altimeter’s transmitting 
and receiving antennas are mounted 
under the plane’s wing and _ send 
signals earthward at the speed of light. 
These signals then bounce back in 
millionths of a second. The time it 
takes them to return is measured by an 
electronic process and is then shown 
automatically on the plane’s instru- 
ment panel. 

The device gives an immediate read- 


ing, which is an important feature 
with today’s speedy jet planes that 
can’t afford any time lag. If the pilot 
desires, he can set the new altimeter 
so a warning light shows whenever 
the plane dips below a certain altitude. 


* 


Hunters are being urged to hold 
their fire if they see any large, white 
birds heading north this Spring. 
They might be one of the little band 
of surviving whooping cranes. 

A total of 24 of the rare birds 


“showed up at their wintering grounds 


at Aransas National Wildlife Refuge 
near Austwell, Texas. That is a gain 
of three over the number which went 
back north from the refuge last spring. 

The two dozen birds at Aransas are 
the only known surviving whooping 
cranes in the world. Their survival 
from year to year is always in doubt 
because of their small number. The 
whooping crane has long legs, a 7-foot 
wingspread, and all-white plumage 
except for black wing-tips and reddish 
face. They will be heading back to 
their nesting grounds in the far north 
in April. 





Our Readers Say— 








One way in which auto accidents can 
be reduced is this: Order car makers 
to install special governors on their autos 
which would keep the vehicles from ex- 
ceeding whatever speed limit is set by 
the states. I think this plan would work. 

Rop McGraw, 
Rossford, Ohio 


* 


I’ve had an experience similar to that 
of Edith Parker. When I told some of my 
friends that I intend to join the WAVES, 
they thought I was making a mistake 
and tried to get me to change my mind. 
I believe there is nothing finer than a 
career in the armed forces. In military 
services a woman not only serves her 
country but she also has opportunities to 
further her education. 

Mary-ANN DALBy, 
Vassar, Michigan 


* 


I think we can reduce the number of 
tra‘fic accidents involving teen-agers by 
adopting these rules: (1) Parents should 
set a good example and check up on the 
driving habits of their sons and daugh- 
ters; (2) all schools should have driver- 
training courses for their students; and 
(3) strict tests on safe-driving habits 
should be given to all motorists before 
they are granted a permit to drive. 

MADELEINE BRANDT, 
Cumberland, Wisconsin 


I agree with reader Edith Parker that 
girls should join the armed forces. I am 
planning to train as an Army nurse. 


ANITA PETERSON, 
Crosby, Minnesota 
* 


I think we should do all we can to keep 
Red China out of the United Nations. 
The Chinese communists, if admitted, 
would only add their voice to that of Rus- 
sia in blocking the UN’s peace efforts. 

MARGUERITE BIDDLE, 
West Lawn, Pennsylvania 


* 


The best way for farmers to get more 
favorable prices for their crops is for 
them to cut down on their production. I 
don’t think that low farm prices can be 
blamed on President Eisenhower or his 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


GORDON WARE, 
Cass City, Michigan 


* 


I believe that we need government 
price supports for farm products. But 
I don’t think it is fair to adopt price 
supports for some crops and not for 
others. Such a plan favors one group of 
farmers and causes hardships to others 
by boosting the prices of some of the 
things they buy. 

. JOANNE KNUDSEN, 
Ellsworth, Wisconsin 


Newsmaker 


Georges Bidault 


RENCH Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault has played a major role at 

the Big Four conference that opened 
in Berlin late last month. To em- 
phasize the importance of France’s 
position in Europe, and perhaps to 
boost that nation’s lagging spirit, 
British and American representatives 
asked Bidault to make the opening 
statement for the western powers. On 
this and other phases of his work at 
the conference, he has done a fine job. 

The 54-year-old Bidault has had an 
eventful career as teacher, writer, war- 
time underground leader, and govern- 
ment official. He was teaching history 
when World War II began, and was 
also turning out a daily newspaper 
column on foreign affairs. He entered 
the French army and was soon taken 
prisoner by the Germans, but 
released in 1941. Then, joining the 
secret resistance movement that was 
struggling against the German con- 
querors, he published an “under- 
ground” newspaper called “Bulletin of 
Fighting France.” 

As head of the resistance organiza- 
tion, Bidault became one of the most 
hunted men in the whole country. 
Many of his fellow underground work- 
ers carried poison for use in case they 
were captured, but it is reported that 
the strongly religious Bidault did not. 
He explained, “As a Christian, I reject 
suicide.” 





was 


Held Top Posts 


Bidault became active in the tem- 
porary French government that was 
set up immediately after France was 
freed from the Germans. For-a while 
he served as president, premier, and 
foreign minister all at the same time. 

He is leader of the Popular Repub- 
lican Movement, one of the largest 
among France’s numerous political 





UNITED PRESS 


FOREIGN Minister Georges Bidault 


parties. This is a “middle-of-the- 
road” group which steers clear of ex- 
treme or “radical” views, and which 
favors wholehearted French coopera- 
tion with other western countries. 
Last fall, Bidault worked so strenu- 
ously for the proposed European De- 
fense Community—or joint western 
European army—that he collapsed 
from exhaustion while attempting a 
speech in the parliament. 

Bidault, youngest of the four foreign 
ministers at Berlin, is a brilliant talker 
and a skilled writer. Some people say 
that if he had devoted himself chiefly 
to writing he would have become a 
famous author. For a hobby he works 
with model electric trains. 
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A Career for Tomorrow -- As a Milliner 


RE you interested in women’s 

hats? Have you ever concocted 

a bonnet out of a scrap of ribbon and 

a wire or two? If so, you may want 

to choose a career in millinery—the 

art of designing, making, and selling 
women’s hats. 

Your duties, if you decide to become 
a milliner, will depend upon the 
branch of work you choose in the 
field. A designer works out new hat 
styles. A person who makes hats 
blocks and shapes the basic form of 
a headpiece, then adds ribbons, flow- 
ers, or other decorations to it. 

In a large manufacturing concern, 
the work is divided among specialists 
of various kinds. One group designs 
hats, another does the blocking, and 
a third puts on the decorations. Ina 
small shop, one individual usually per- 
forms all the different steps required 
in turning out the finished product. 

Many persons who are called milli- 
ners spend most of their time selling 
hats they buy from wholesalers. 

Your qualifications should include 
manual dexterity, steady nerves, pa- 
tience, and good eyesight. If you 
plan to design women’s hats, you 
should have an artistic flair. The abil- 
ity to get along well with people is 
necessary if you are to sell hats. 

Your training can begin while in 
high school by taking all available 
courses in art and sewing. After you 
get your high school diploma, you can 
learn the work by attending voca- 


tional school or by starting as a helper 
in a good hat shop. In either place 
you will learn all stages of hat mak- 
ing. You may also work in a hat 
factory, but there you are likely to 
learn only routine jobs which may 
offer few opportunities to advance. 
Job opportunities for the persons 
trained in this field are available in 
factories, hat shops, and department 

















BERGDORF GOODMAN 


THE STYLE today is small hats 


stores. It is estimated that over half 
of the people employed in the making 
and designing of women’s hats work 
in New York City. That city is re- 
garded by many persons in the field 
as the nation’s leading fashion center 
for hats. Other centers are also lo- 
cated in Chicago, Illinois; St. Louis, 
Missouri, and some other cities. 
Though most milliners are women, 
men gifted in design and needlecraft 








can also have successful careers in 
this field. 

Your income as a milliner may vary 
greatly. Most persons who make hats 
average about $1.70 an hour. At 
times, however, they may work only 
20 hours a week if orders are slack. 
During rush seasons, these workers 
may put in long hours and receive 
a fairly high weekly pay. Hat design- 
ers often have very good incomes if 
they have unusual ability. Many 
women who sell hats earn from $30 
to $80 a week. 

Advantages are (1) the opportu- 
nities to advance if you have ability; 
(2) the fact that you can give full 
play to your creative talents in mak- 
ing hats. 

Disadvantages include the low pay 
and irregular working hours of many 
workers in this field. Also, job op- 
portunities are limited and competi- 
tion is keen, particularly for the 
better-paying positions. 

Further information may be secured 
by talking to successful milliners in 
your community. The State Director 
of Vocational Education, with offices 
in the state capital, can supply infor- 
mation about vocational schools that 
teach millinery in your state. 

An occupational guide entitled “Hat 
Designer” (L7.32:H28) can be se- 
cured for 5 cents in coin from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 





Historical Backgrounds -- Our 48 States 


ONGRESS is again considering 

making Hawaii and Alaska states 
of the Union (see page 1 story). If 
the nation’s lawmakers do act, we shall 
have the first new state (or states) 
in 42 years. Arizona, as No. 48, was 
admitted to statehood on February 
14, 1912. 

There are no hard and fast rules 
for admitting new states to the Union. 
When the colonies banded together, 
after the victorious revolution against 
England, they made few specific regu- 
lations for new states. Congress has 
made the rules in admitting each of 
the 35 states which, with the original 
13, make up the 48 we now have. 

The first 13 states were New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia. 

After the Revolution, settlers 
trekked steadily westward to expand 
our country. Gradually, by purchase, 
by negotiation, and by conflict, we 
acquired more and more land. It was 
obtained primarily from France, from 
Spain, from Mexico, and from Great 
Britain. As fast as the land was 
sufficiently settled, it was divided into 
parts which were made into states by 
act of Congress. 

The 14th, 15th, and 16th states were 
admitted to the Union before 1800. 
They were Vermont, in 1791; Ken- 
tucky, in 1792; and Tennessee, in 
1796. 

By the end of 1850, there were 15 
more states: Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, 
Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, Maine, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, Flor- 
ida, Texas, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Cali- 


fornia. California was added as the 
38lst state on September 9, 1850. 

Ohio statehood dates from 1803, but 
it was discovered not long ago that— 
due to an oversight—Congress had not 
passed the measure admitting Ohio to 
the Union. Congress, by legislation, 
corrected this oversight during the 
1953 session. 

Before 1900, we were 45 states 
strong with the addition of Minne- 
sota, Oregon, Kansas, West Virginia, 
Nevada, Nebraska, Colorado, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Utah. Utah became No. 45 on Janu- 
ary 4, 1896. 

We completed the 48 states early 
in the 1900’s, with Oklahoma entering 
the Union as No. 46 on November 16, 
1907. New Mexico as No. 47 on Janu- 
ary 6, 1912, and—as noted above— 




















Arizona, as No. 48, on February 14, 
1912. 

The names of our states are, in 
many cases, of interesting origin. 
Some are named after European mon- 
archs. For example, Georgia, as a 
British Colony, was named after King 
George II of England. Louisiana was 
named after King Louis’ XIV of 
France. 

A number of states trace their 
names back to various Indian tongues. 
Among these are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 


Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

California, Colorado, Florida, and 
Nevada are derived from Spanish. 
Maine and Vermont come from French 
words, 
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THE 48 STATES and the dates 
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of their admission to the Union 





Study Guide 


Alaska and Hawaii 


1. During the 1952 Presidential cam- 
paign, what position did each political 
party take on statehood for Hawaii and 
for Alaska? 


2. What position did Eisenhower take 
with respect to each territory after he 
became President? 








3. How are the two territories now 
governed? 


4. List some political rights and powers 
that they would gain if they became 
states. 


5. Give some arguments for and 
against statehood that are applied to 
both territories. 


6. Present some special arguments that 
are used foy and against admitting Ha- 
waii to the Union. 


7. Do the same with respect to Alaska. 
8. Briefly describe each territory. 


Discussion 


What do you think should be done 
about Hawaiian and Alaskan statehood? 
Should Congress admit both to the Un- 
ion, reject both, or admit one alone? Ex- 
plain your position. 


East-West Trade 


1. What steps have been taken by the 
free nations to control East-West trade? 

2. Why has Russia also tried to limit 
such commerce? 

3. Give the views of those who think 
trade controls regarding Red China 
should be strengthened. 

4. How do administration officials de- 


fend the present control system with re- 
spect to communist China? 


5. What are the latest views of the 
Soviet Union on East-West trade? 


6. How do U. S. officials react to the 


. Views put forth by Molotov? 


7. What are the arguments for and 
against selling surplus butter to Russia? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think we should withdraw 
aid from our allies if they—unlike us— 
continue to send non-strategic goods to 
Red China? Explain your views. 

2. Would you favor selling U. S. food 
surpluses to the Soviet Union? If so, 
under what conditions? If not, why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. How much does the Post Office want 
to charge for sending Ist class letters out 
of town? 


2. Would you favor or oppose a depart- 
ment of peace? Explain. 

3. What work is carried on by Radio 
Free Europe? 

4. What vote of confidence was _ re- 
cently given by the Senate to McCarthy’s 
investigating committee? 

5. Briefly describe a typical day spent 
by President Eisenhower. 

6. In what regions of the world are 
most of the United States’ possessions 
located? 

7. Name the last state to be admitted 


to the Union and tell what year it became 
a state. 


References 


“Eyes of the North,” by Robert Knox, 
New York Times Magazine, September 
27, 1953. A brief article on the role of 
Eskimo Scouts in the vital Alaskan de- 
fense network. 


“Sugar, Pineapples—and Uncle Sam,” 
Business Week, November 21, 1953. A 
view of Hawaii. 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 
1. (b) scarcity; 2. (d) government 
grant; 3. (a) standard; 4. (a) differ- 
ence; 5. (b) showed; 6. (b) talkative; 
7. (d) noisy and boisterous. 


Pronunciations 


Georges Bidault—zhawrzh bé-dd’ 
Oahu—<-a’hoo 

Okinawa—6’ki-na’wuh 
Ryukyu—ry0o0-ky0o 

Yuri Rostovorov—y00-r@’ raws’té-for’off 








